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From the Scotsman. 
NOTES ON GERMANY—STATE OF PROTEST- 
ANTISM. 

While the events mentioned in our last notice 
were proceeding in the Roman Catholic Church, 
a great movement simultaneously occurred among 
the adherents of the Protestant faith. Protestant- 
ism in Germany is at present divided into three 
great sections—the ‘‘ Pietists,”” the ‘* Friends of 
Light,” and a-middle section, which has taken up 
ground between these two, but has not yet re- 
ceived a distinctive appellation. 

The “ Pietists” are the old evangelical or or- 
thodox party revived. At their head are the King 
of Prussia, some of the leading men of his Gov- 
ernment, and a great many civil and ecclesiastical 
functionaries, and members of the nobility. The 
two principal theological 'eaders of this section are 
Professor Hengstenberg of Berlin, editor of the 
Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung, the chief organ of 
the party, and Professer Tholuck of Halle, well 
known as an oriental scholar. In Prussia, this 
party is all powerful. It adheres strictly to the 
letter of the ‘* Confessions’’ adopted by the early 
Reformers, and believes also in the inspiration of 
the letter of the Scriptures. It presents itself as 
the antagonist of Rationalism, and of all other 
modifications of Christianity which limit or deny 
its supernatural elements. 

This party, unlike the Methodists in England, 
or the Free Church in Scotland, has not emanated 
from the deep convictions of the people, but been 
called into existence and fostered by the hand of 
power partly for political objects. In consequence, 
some of its adherents have never received credit 
from the public of Germany for sincerity, and 
many of their acts have given tov much counte- 
nance to the suspicions entertained of them. For 
instance, on Advent Sunday, in 1841, thirty-four 
Protestant evangelical clergymen of Berlin preached 
sermons ona becoming consecration of the Sunday; 
but they were prohibited by the Government from 
printing and publishing an appeal to their flocks 
calling on them to give effect to their views. ‘The 
superior authorities foresaw that this appeal would 
be answered, that a controversy would be genera- 
ted, and they suppressed the document. After- 
wards, however, a pamphlet was distributed at 
the doors of the churches of Berlin, consisting of 
texts of Scripture bearing on the observance of the 
Sabbath, and of extracts ‘from the writings of the 
Christian Fathers on the same subject. This 
looked like inconsistency or timidity, or both. 
Again, on the day after Christmas, which, previ- 


ously to that year, had been celebrated in Berlin 
with balls, music, and dancing, none of those fes- 
tivities were allowed; and ail dancing and music 
on Saturday ewenings were ordered to cease at 
twelve o’clock. A society for the reform of female 
servants, by delivering lectures to them on the 
Sunday evenings, was set on foot, and another for 
male servants was projected. ‘he people resisted 
these restrictions on their amusements, and many 
of them were fined by the police. Nevert! teless, 
during these proceedings, the theatre, an establish- 
ment completely under the command of the au- 
thorities, was not only in full activity on the Sun- 
day evenings, but the box-oflice was kept open 
for the transaction of business during the hours of 
Divine service ! 

The severe censorship exercised over the press 
prevented the expression of public opinion on 
these occurrences in Prussia; but innumerable let- 
ters were written from Berlin, attacking the Gov- 
ernment and evangelical clergy on account of 
them, and these were published in the newspapers 
of the neighboring states, whence they speedily 
found their way back into Prussia. ‘The Govern- 
ment was so annoyed by this warfare, that in 1842 
they relaxed the censorship, allowed more freedom 
of discussion, but compelled every newspaper that 
published statements injurious to the Government 
or the clergy, to print in its columns a refutation 
of the attack furnished by the public authorities. 
It was stated that a Government oflice was actually 
instituted in Berlin to prepare these refutations. 
The first use made of the relaxation was to assail 
** Pietismus,”’ and to expase the disorders of the 
finances of the city of Bein. Next, the budget 
of the state was attacked. ‘The Government at- 
tempted for a time to support itself and the clergy 
by “* refutations;”” but it was encompassed by in- 
numerable controversialists, who, it alleged, re- 
sorted to systematie falsehood in order to bring it 
and evangelical religion into contempt. It, there- 
fore, reimposed the restrictions on the press, and 
rendered them more severe than ever. 

But the spirit of opposition was not to be laid. 
Saxony was at hand, in which the censorship was 
less rigid; and, in 1842, aclever pamphlet appear- 
ed in Leipzic, attacking the societies for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, and “ Pietistry.”” It was 
prohibited in Prussia, on the ground that it assail- 
ed the clerical order by vituperation and abuse, 
and accused the clergy of Berlin of endeavoring 
to introduce a service to conform to the letter of 
Scripture against its true spirit, and also against 
their own better convictions; but it was, neverthie- 
less, smuggled into Prussia, and gave rise to fresh 
discussions in pamphlets and newspapers. 

About the same time a new trouble introduced 
itself into the Protestant church. ‘The evangelical 
clergy became dissatisfied with the law of divorce, 
declaimed against the toleration introduced by 
Frederick the Great, as the origin of the modern 
laxity of morals and religion, tried to restore the 
order of the church on divorce to the state in which 
it stood in 1573, and objected to re-marrying per- 
sons who had been divorced under the existing 
law, where it differed from the old. The govern- 
ment, after numerous consultations and long delay, 
has only recently announced, that when a clergy- 
man cannot reconcile it with his conscience to 
pronounce a blessing on such marriages, lie shall 
not be compelled to do so. ‘This, of course, casts 
a stain upon such unions, and has tended to excite 
stili more the public mind. 
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Although Prussia was the head quarters of these 
discussions, they extended a and greatly inter- 
ested, all the other states o Germany in which 
the press was permitted to nea them. ‘The op- 
position to the Prussian evangelical religion did 
not emanate from low, reckless, and immoral 
characters, the natural enemies of all serious opin- 
ions; but from scholars and men of talent, general- 
ly of irreproachable lives, and who were animated 
by convictions apparent! y as sincere as those of 
the cle rgy whom they attacked. No inconsider- 
able portion, also, of ‘the Protestant cl rgy them- 
selves, as we shall subsequently see, favored and 
abetted the opposition. 

Things continued in this condition until the ap- 
pearance of John Ronge in 1844. As mentioned 
in our last notice, he did not throw himself into 
the ranks of the evangelical party, but joined the 
liberals, denounced ** Pietismus’’ as opposed to 
the spirit of the age, and avoided the profession 
of any specific articles of faith. His appeal ex- 


cited intense interest among the Protestants of 


Germany, and the following events have recently 
taken place, 

In Saxony the chief clerical authority over the 
Protestant church is wielded by commission, which 
Originated in the following circumstances. In the 
year 1697, when the Elector Frederick Augustus 
the First renounced Protestantism, in order to 
qualify himself for the crown of Poland, he pledged 
himself never to abridge the liberties of the Pro- 
testant church. In the year 1706, and again in 

717, when the Crown Prince also forsook Pro- 
testantism, this assdrance Was renewe Gy i ind _after- 
wards to give effect to He pledge, the Princes of 
Saxony made over to their privy counsellors all 
their rights as sovereigns over the Protestant 
church, discharging them, at the same time, in all 


matters regarding that church, from their oath of 


allegiance to the crown. This is the origin of the 
commission “Jn Evangelicis.”’ lt was confirtt- 
ed when Saxony received a constitution and be- 
came a representative monarchy. 

On the 17th of July, 1845, the Minister at the 
head of this commission issued an ordinance, in- 
timating that as he is bound by his oath of office 
to uphold the Augsburg Confession of Faith, he 
will oppose, by every means in his power, all at- 
tempts at forming societies and holding meetings 
directed to the object *‘ of calling in question or 
attacking’’ that Confession, and he prohibited 
them accordingly. On the 19th of July, the Min- 
ister of the Interior fortified this document by his 
authority, and required the officers of Government 
to carry it into execution. On the 3ist of July, 
however, Messrs. Klette and Bloede, two of the 
Commissioners cf Police of Dresden, whose duty 
it was to execute the ordinance, published a pro- 
test against itas being “‘illegal and unconstitution- 


al,’’ and announced thet intention of dist 


garding 

it. They were speed ily dismissed from office by 

the Minister of the Interior; but these occurrences 

strongly excited the public mind, and while they 

were still recent, Prince John, the heir apparent 
; 


to the throne of Saxony, a man of talent, but 


J 


strongly attached to the Catholic faith, visited 
Leipzic in order to review the militia. After he 
had retired to dinner, the people assembled before 
his hotel, express d, by cries, their dissatifaction 
with the Jate prohibitory ordinances of the govern- 
ment, and some of the rabble also threw stones 
and broke the windows of the house. The military 
were called out, and fired, and several lives were 
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lost. This led to fresh meetings of the people, in 
which political and religious subjects were freely 
discussed, and resolutions were proposed, 
and published favor of the popular movement 
towards a new reformation. ‘These resolutions 
were presented to the government; but instead of 
giving effect to them, the Minister of the Interior, 
Von Falkenstein, on the 26th of August, again is- 
sued a proclamation denouncing these assemblies 
as illegal, and thenceforth strictly prohibiting them. 
This ordinance was again assailed by the press as 
an infringement of the consti and as an in- 
road on freedom of religious opinion. ‘The right 
of meeting was cl: aimed as one of the fundamental 
privilege s of the Saxon people, which no law had 
ever abridged or abrogat¢ d. 
In Prussia similar movements took pl 

a new religious party, already j 
itself “* The Friends of Light, Licht Freunde,”’ 
appeared. It is composed of Rationalists, Hege- 
lians, and men of all shades of latitudinarian opin- 
ions in religion. ‘The leading men among them 
are Wiflicen, a Protestant clergyman in Hall . 
Uhlieh, also a Protestant clergyman; and Dr. Din- 
ter at Koenigsberg, a member of the hovatuaie nt 
Board for Education and Eccl Affairs 


idopted, 


tution, 


1! ne 
y alluded to, styling 


99 46 


eclesiastical 
Ile is the author of the “Bible for Schoolmasters’”’ 
illustrated according to Rationalist principles, which 
has been long in use, and had great influence in 
rearing schoolmasters in the maintained 
by the author, The Government has issued strict 
orders to the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affair 
to prohibit all meetings of this sect, in any form 
approaching to that of a popular embly; that is 
to say, if they are composed of individu Is be- 
longin g to different classes of soci ly. 

A third party, the most influent: il of them all, 
has, within the last six weeks » placed i its¢ 
tween the “ Pietists’’ and the ‘ iF riends of Lig 
It professes to adhere to the Scriptures 
foundation of its faith, but declares that the 
and not the /e/fer of the Gospel is its rule; 
Articles of F 
Aug 


principles 


ass 


the 


spirul 


as 


pecially, that the letter of the 
the early Protestants (the 

for ex ample) is by no means binding on the men 
of the present day. ‘This party has pablished a 
declaration of its sentiments, 
distinguished men, at the head of whom 
Bishop Eylert, the primate of Prussia, an 
Diaseke of Magde! wl 
of Germany and clerical virtues. 
farther includes suc h men as Dr. Jonas, of 
one of the first disciples of 
Frederick 
King of here 
Sopa y in 
of the indey 
stitution similar 
This party has 
Magistr ites and Civic 
have addressed a mem 
the ** Pietists’ 


aith of 


1 
burg © oufe ssi n 


ils 


subscribed by ninety 
stands 
| Bishop 
surg, well known over the whole 

li 


Be rin 


for his piety 


Schleierm 
Nite “4 a 
fain. in ordinar: 
well known in 
stre! 


Sydow, ‘hig 


i 


who is 


Scotland, as the 
of the Church, 
to th *h exis 
been ae tly support db 
inci Berlin, ‘whe 

ha to the King, charging 
+h of the blame 
cent troubles, calling on his Maj 
voke an ecclesiastical council from all p 
kingdom, in order to devise a constitutl 
Church, suited to th e spirit of 1 
cially to admit the | tlt y 
tions into a partic 
church affairs. 

These two documents throw so strong an 


endence and Ol a ¢ 


it whi tsin S oul 


of 


> with mu of the 


and 


re- 
sty to con- 


ris of the 


co! 


thentic a light on the present views of the able 
and best men of Prussia—clergy, teachers, public 
functionaries, and citizens—in regard to religion 
and the church, that we shall present a translation 
1 next 


of them in our article. 


“7-2 oe > 
The following Epistle, issued by the Yearly 
North 


Carolina, exhibits so correct a tone of feeling, and 


Meeting of Orthodox Friends (so called) i: 


olds forth such appropriate and salutary advice 
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s christ 


ind e@s- s 
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in relation to the important subject of which it 
treats, tl 


ol 


at we hope our readers will not deem it 


out place in our columns 


Ditfering from us, 
write 


as the locument do, on some 


points of religious belief, we are 


glad to see the 


spirit of our Society, under local circumstances 


inimical to the free development of our views, 


still alive to one of its most import: 


thos 


int testimonies. 


Coming from who, while they avoid all 


participation in the evil of slavery, are necessarily 
placed in near proximity with it, and cannot fail 
to be personally cognizant of its practical opera- 


tion and effects, we thi: mild and Christian 


In LIS 


remonstrance on a subject wi 


ye th which the vital 


interests of the com: nun 


Vv at large are so closely 
interwoven, deserving of deep and general atten- 
tion. 

PISTLE 
North Carolina, 
uh, 1845, to the Sth 


iends of 


o! 


Dear 


This meeting having | 


FRIENDS: 


nn made renewedly to 


of Slavery, and ‘introduced 
‘ } 


Lio 11VeLy i Sil 3 til { 


feel 
all our brethren and sis- 
ithful in the support of our 
in common with all the other 
in testimonies given us to bear, feels it due 
to those of our members who have not been pres- 
occasion, to make them par- 
‘ise which has prevailed. 
F mercies to open the 
ny of our forefathers, whose 
igs remain preci to us 


10us 
. Bae 
rending 


ters m Ly 


testimony 


r ol 


al 
the sin of 


the 
} 


ighs ana 


buy ol 

| endearments of 

feelings with our- 

no time nor anv laws 
sion in another—that 

was not the lot in- 

eator for any of his 

nt that the posses- 

ywer over his fellow in 

alinost certain 

yppression. Under these ! 

re favored 


Oli GilU ai 


lure, was 
ar their 
or of hold- 
their 
a religious 


to cle 
trade 


to labor with 


the slave 
thfully 

for many years, as 
en free from those stains upon 
lity. But dear Friends, 

tion Of power may 
ut almost any 
r and other cruel means 
1] parts 


nud ia 
owl 


assump 


mitigation: 


nded in some 
nily under our 


n pure 


iased, sometimes 
» southern and south-wes- 
f the tenderest ties of hus- 


‘They and 


are still bought 
le 


{ 
commonest chatte lI 
the 


ilies 


r lot. 


all 


enactment 
and hard- 


gs] uve ry 
always upon 
) promote the 
ovate m? Yes, 
very, there will be 


rausporung 


con- 


and the 
But it is not 
gs of the bondmen to 
made. Pre cluded as 
iges of education, great- 
uS respects thre 


erefrom. 
simply al sufferin 
which reference may be 
they are from the advant 
ly circumscribed se of religious as- 
sociation, it cannot be denied that slavery is a 


great means to prevent the spread of the glorious 
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truths of christian redemption. Whilst we re- 
joice in the knowledge that Jesus Christ died for 
these children of oppression in common with our- 
selves, and that many of them give proof of the 
working of his spirit on their heart 
contrast the blessing of an enlarged knowledge 
f all that He hath and suffered for us, 
with the darkness and comparative heathenism 
in which too many of the descendants of Africa 
are kept, even in this enlightened and professing- 
ly Christian land. 

Let not the continual presence of the slave 
harden your hearts to his wrongs, or your need- 
ful association with the task-ma 
to overlook those false views w 


s, we can but 


0 done 


ste r induce 


hh 


ic 
ii 


you 
almost 
inseparable from this most unrighteous system. 
Our attention has been turned to the Legisiature 
of our State, to religious professors of every name, 
to the poor slave and to those who deem them- 
selves their owners; and we entreat Friends to 
lose no right opportunity of endeavoring to press 
upon those who appear serious in the pursuit of 


h are 


‘Truth, the utter inconsistency of Slavery in every 
part, alike as it affects the slave and his master, 
with the heavenly ex: rg e and beneficent precept 
of Him who has ‘* Whatsoever ye would 
that men shoul i do unto you, do you even so un- 
to them.”’ Let the people of 
wrongs come near your hearts. 


said 
color and their 
sition, 
ims up- 
if naked 
essities administer 
t some laws 
te upon the subject are strict, indeed 
almost if not altogether laws 
of God our Saviour; 

the we are ht by high autho: 
of these laws we must obey. In the 
of our friends from our first rise, on 
ecclesiastical demands, oaths 


we have ample f 


Their p 
so far from decreasing, enhances their c! 
on us; if hungry we should feed th 
clothe them, in all their ne 
unto them. We are aware th 


our Sta 


hii 


Ol the 
of 
>» with tl 


/. — 
never the latte: 


at vari 
whe 


t nc 
Ss 


case taug 


and milit 

evicdel of their fait! 
this point of Christian doetrit 

Friends, we 

act in Cliristiai 

ss, In the pure wisdom 

er you do may be dove with ¢ 

that whilst well aw 

juences, you may be f; 

t He will | e your sup] 

venly wisdom you may a 

without aiding the 


dis] 


wish you in 


rd; so ue 
ae | 


Out 


port. 
cl impro} erly 
ts of your c 
Truth. 


w!} 


loss, objec 
sonor of 
der the heavenly wing, 

you? Be faithful theu to all 
the Divine finger; |! 
wise: your 
to our Holy 


even to the 

1, } . 

lat shai adit rin 

the putting th of 

1! +) . . 

alk Not your testimony In any 
isis In Simp 


strength cons 
He 


With your neighbors who are sla 


iwe-holders 
you may also at seasons have the opportunity to 
plead for the oppressed. We are satisfied that 
this system is the bane of our land, a blight upon 
our temporal prosperity. ‘These truths ought not 
to be, cannot be disguised. But most of all, Oh, 

they could be brought to feel that for 

ral and spiritu il state of their bor 
bond-women they will one day be bro 
count. ‘This to the Chri 
eal. Surely the of 
ed inte the ears of their Cre 
Judge. 


the 
tem p< d-men and 
ught to a 

is the 
this. people 
have en ator who is 
our lu reverent acknowledgments to [Him 
who can turn the he 
aman turneth 


} 
soienin 


great a 


act 


silan 


a ries 
| cries 


i 
ler 
arts of the children of men as 
in his fields, let 
us seek after and endeavor to abide in the spirit of 
prayer, that He would be pleased to arise for the 
oppressed, to soften the hearts of their oppres- 
sors, to guide the counsel of those in authority, 
aud so hasten the day when the cries of the en- 
slaved shall no more be heard in the land, or his 
just judgments anticipated for this national sin— 
when according to ancient prophecy “their judges 
shall be peace and their exactors righteousness.”’ 


the water course 











Finally, beloved brethren and sisters, whilst came another image, carried like the precedir 


we thus point your attention to the truth, that the 


result of right exercise is a wise action, and that 


app irent discourage nents ought not to deter from 


faithfulness in any thing which rightly opens, we 


tenderly entreat you that after having acquitted 
yourselves in the sight of our heavenly Pathe tf, 
you would calmly and reverently leave the result 
to Him with whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and who by the mouth of his prophet hath 
declared, ** For the cries of the poor and the sighs 
of the needy, yet will God arise.”’ 
Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, by 


Aaron STAcker, Clerk. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Om) 


Continued from p 


Therm. from 61° to 
west, fresh. 


‘’ 


To-morrow being * Good Friday,” the anni- 
versary of the Crucifixion, it was celebrated this 


morning by ceremonies in all the churches, an 


this afternoon by a grand procession from the 
Franciscan Chapel. Long b fore the hour ap- 


pointed for the procession to start, the streets 
through which it was to pass were crowded with 
not only from all parts 


I 
} 
| 


a vast multitude, collect 
! 


of the city, but probably trom every town and Vii- 
lage on the island. Foreigners, too, of nearly 
every nation ef Europe, including the ‘* wily 
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Greek and sedate 'Turk,’’ as well as representa- 
tives from the other three quarters of the globe, 


might be found scattered up and down, exhibiting 


their full share of curiosity to see the solemn pa- 


geant. 


Like the rest, we sought what appeared to be 


the most favorable spot for ** seeing, 
pened to! 


I 
tablishment I had passed 


: Onvosite ; 
2 VPpPpee a 


' 


! ¢ | 


times before, but always without being able to see 
one of its inmates. Now, however, attracted by 
the exciting scene below, they crowded to th 
double-grat | windows of the upper stories in 


it 
1! 


consicle r i! le nunihe rs. The Vv were, gene rany, 
young-looking women, with pale countenances, 


in which it seemed no difficult matter to read 
: 


i 


sincere ind bitter re t » for havi ay suffered 
! entombed alive, when just 


themselves to be t 


at an age best fitted for useful sand rational en- 


joyment in life. 


At 5 o’clock we perceived, by the stir that was 
created in that part of the crowd nearest the 
church, that the actors in the drama were making 
their a ranee. ‘They prooched,—first 
individual carrying a black icr and a cross, 


with hammer, nails, sw I, &e. tached, and fol- 


lowed by musicians playing a funeral air. ‘TI 


the other members of the first division of the pro- 


cession, consisting pri y of youth dressed it 
' a 

brown linen gowns, with high ¢ cal bags of t! 

Ri kd a 

same material covering their heads, fuces, at 


shoulders, with only eye-holes in them to see 


' 


through, and each carrying a paper or other lan- 


tern on a long pole. After a consicerabie train ol 

these had pa 1, there cam 1 image as large as 
. . e ’ : 3 : 1 

life, borne on the sh rs of six or eight men 


and representing Jesus whe 


| 
den previous to his arrest. ILlis face and nec 


66 ‘ 


were covered with preat drops of blood,”’ an 


spirit that gave him a most dist ing appe 
: ] ’ e « — 
ance. Near him stood an re] grasping a cross 


him a silver cup—in allusion to the prayer, 
thou be willing, remove this cup from me. 


These were followed by another train of th 


Vv 
re 
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in which 


by the hands to a ring in 


e was represented stripped and 


column, his flesh black with bruises, 
leeding, as if he had just been scourger 

Another train passed and he was again shown, 
now arrayed in the ! 


s forehead lace: 
lrops of blood trickling down his 
resentatiol 
had sunk, completely ex! 
suffering, under the weight of the enormous er 
1e was bearing to the pl execution. 
this was an image of Mary, with a linen 
chief in her hand, on which was a large 
of Jesus. She appeare j dee pl ’ 
row, but what the handkerchiet 
[ could not understand. 

‘The next object was another b! 
two little girls walking on eit! 
er of it, carrying in their hand 
hammer, and a pair of pincers. 
the Crucifixion, in w 
full size of life, nailed to the cross 
with blood. 
distressing spectacle than any that had prec 
At the foot of the er 
cing itand her eyes upturned, knelt his mothe 
whilst on the other stood “ the other Mary,” 
‘the disciple whom Jes: 


After this came 


he was shown 
This was even a more s 


8s, with one ar 


These wer 
ull pittures of the most poignant distress. 

Next came the burial—this re 
toils and sufferings all over, re 


under a superb canopy hung with si 


resented 


try and resting on a bier, over which was spr 
1 black velvet pall. 
robes, served as pall-bear 
of the canopy sat an angel crowne: 


with wreaths 
of roses and other flowers, an | 


which hap- 
‘hole rested a splendid crown. 
here chaunted 


passe d along. 


ree nunnerv. ‘This es- he priests t 


yrobably more than hity 
! 


The next object, ar 
the body had bevn 
piece of linen was hanging on it, 
t, with a sword 
show the pain she suffer 
An angel stood by as if to comfort 
crowd of miserable looking beings followed, 
ymns with great 
On former oceasions 
i number of persons who w 
sion, to drag after the 
ankles, as a means of doing 
viously committed, or for 
ns of dist 
was often performe: 
in disguise, who, not unfrequenily before 
cession ha ition, would 
he street with Tering they et 
the present occasion the 
arous custom, er 
e vows to comply with 
ution fro 


some charital 


About 8 o’clock in the evening, 
urned to our | 
street, and passe 


' he war . 
raying iw ihe gar- ‘|, the proce 


immediately under 
ttached > a 3 
iltacihe to our P riOur WINGOWS, 


It being 
his countenance expr ed an intense agony Ol dark it was atte . ' 


by a larg 
ir of persons, bearing torches and lanterns on poles 
ind the whole street, from 
. fs slcseat Tanita an i as 

in one hand, and with the other holding out to end, was filled with a den: 
midst was the long trains of speet 
it regular intervals 

a} ! .: 
unearthly looking images 


. | Te ! ne } 
hust-like fi rures that preceueu il} m,—and then ¢ ring jamps, Wills 
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, pied by the multitude of lookers-on. The solemn 


monotony of the music and the low murmur of 
the multitude, added to the impressiveness of the 
scene, and produced an effect on the feelings which 
endered it no matter of wonder, that the priest- 
hood has such an unbounded influence over the 


poy ulace, when they have the man ivement ot ma- 


chinery so eflectual for s ying the sympathies. 
24 h H erm | n 7 to 66 ome ruany 
—wind th t very | i—the sea 


Having provided myself with a passport from 
American Consul, and gotten the Neapolitan 
‘ 9 \ 
( ynsul nd the Poy > S iINUNCIO to Vist or endorse 
it—expecting to enter | > dom! yns of both the 
otentat repr sented these ollicere l went 
on board the steamer at half-past six o’ k in the 
evening Eight o’clock was the | r appointed 
lor us to start, but it is now half-past and we are 
not yet off—the bustle of preparation, however, is 
| ' : ' } too 1 . oy 
rad over our eaus, A, I W ii Soon 


be under way. Now the wheels are in motion, 


nd we are slowly leaving Our moorings, and in a 
ew minutes will pass out of the harbour, to buffet 
the billows of the angry 1». Already our vessel 
egins gently to heave | roll as she meets the 
swell ¢ ing in = 3 t large and is an old 
oat, but still has strength left, we hope, to with- 
stand the rough 1 she is likely to meet with 
in the « €é ol the ni t ‘The eabin o saloon 
1 Which most of us | » to sleep, or try to, is 
m| fitted uy sely adorned with 
ling i Carve | n \ ) he 3 re on 
the setiees or lockers, ged round the sides, 
» s ens to se te us from each < er, 

or the } 
Wi 1? ! ( l nol sh I ssengvers on 
ard, a part of them * homeward b \’ era 


ii \n 4 e€ jatter is ° t son’’ 
I I nor , Ol great ¢ t 1 great 
me it alas! etly Lis Lord 

C——, he is t 22 or 23 ye f age, attended 
yat ing companiol 1 young Dr. S., and 

has | t sey ’ rs 1n Visi y ithe & h of 

hu pe, | \ » wl All that ki ess | t 

1W 1 can do, is done t : 
) fur the s wiul deprivation of sight nn 
| ‘ 1 his blay k ul I yr eyes, 
A 506 ! ‘ a el SS { 
shiiy id} tthis s? bi Ww h 
n } ) eS tee s 
to them, | wi | But W now pass 
Fort Angelo and the light-house, and meetis 
yw r vessel st f ! trembles 
1 blow juick suecession on her bows 

i he cl ss has al Vv el 

ul nenced making its cks on 
ut I: t hasten ah re} mn 

m i { y become 1 v mm 1) I.G 

~7ee fr 
\\ PER TO A WII 
Let home | e sole scene of your wishes. 
your thor , your exertions. Let heme be the 
{ ( \\ 1 the var 1 I ( Ol W fe. ¢ 
ls ress, you Strive to act and shir 
with sp! * Initss ber, quiet scenes, let your 
heart cast its anchor, let your feelings and pursuits 
. all be centred. And beyond th spreading trees 
to that shadow and shelter your dwelling let not your 
y wander. Leave to your husband to distin- 
ruish himself by his valor or his talents. Do yo 
} S hes al } = 


nome 





ina tet the appiause ol 


id- your God, of your children and your servants 


weave for your brow a never fading chaplet. 
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An ingenious writer says:—‘“ If a painter wish- 
ed to draw the finest object in the world, it would 
be the picture of a wife, with eyes expressing the 
serenity of her mind, and a countenance beaming 
with benevolence; one lulling to rest on her arm 
a lovely infant, the other employed in presenting 
a moral page to another sweet baby, who is listen- 
ing to the words of truth and wisdom from its in- 
comparable mother.” 

I think there is something very lovely in seeing 
a woman overcome those little domestic disquiets 
which every mistress of a family has to contend 
with, sitting down to her breakfast table in the 
morning with a cheerful countenance, and endea- 
voring to promote innocent and pleasant conversa- 
tion among her little circle. 

But vain will be her amiable efforts at pleasure 
unless she is assisted by her husband and other 
members around; and truly it is an unpleasant 
sight to see a family, when collected together, in- 
stead of enlivening the quiet scene with a little 
good-humored chat, sitting like statues, as if each 
is unworthy the attention of the other. And then, 
when a Stranger comes in, O dear, such smiles and 
animation and loquacity! ‘‘Let my lot be to 
please at home,” says the poet; and truly I cannot 
help feeling a contemptible opinion of those per- 
sons, young or old, male or female. who lavish 
their good humor and pleasantry in company, 
and hoard up sullenness and silence for the sin- 
cere and loving group which compose their fire- 
side. 


+ weer —-—-- 
From the North American. 
THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old fashioned country seat— 
Across the antique portico 
Tall poplar tress their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all— 
“ Forever—never ! 


Never—forever!” 


Half way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 

From its case uf massive oak, 

Like a monk, who under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass— 
“ Forever—never! 


Never—forever!” 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber door,— 
“ Forever—never! 


Never—forever!” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe— 

“ Forever—never! 

Never—forever!” 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased— 

“ Forever—never! 


Never—forever !” 


‘There groups of merry children played, 


There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 


O precious hours! O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told— 
“ 


Foreve r—never! 


Never—forever!” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair— 

“ Forever—never! 


Never—forever!” 


All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are marricd—some are dead; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

“Ah! when shall they all meet again?” 

As in the days long since gone by, 

The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
“ Forever—never! 


Never—forever!” 


Never here, forever there 
Where all parting, pain and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear,— 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly— 

“ Forever—never! 
Never—forever!” 
we seo 
THE GLOW-WORM. 


BY Ss. W. 


PARTRIDGE. 

Hail, little, joyful, glimmering spark, 
So gaily shining in the dark, 

I love to see thy emerald light, 

Thus gladdening the gloomy night; 
And more because thy lamp, in sooth, 
Doth light my mind to many a truth, 
And many a lesson doth impart 


To teach the head and mend the heart. 


Thou docst well to hide by day, 

Nor in the glare of noon display 

A form with little grace endued, 

But fit for night and solitude. 

Ah, modest worm, thou’rt wiser far 
Than many empty upstarts are, 

Who, leaving their appointed sphere, 
Would needs be shining every where, 
And who, with justice most undoubted, 
Are only noticed to be scouted; 

Yet who, in an obscurer place, 

Might SC 


And, would they but the day resign, 


ne small circle please and grace; 


By night perhaps the worms might shine; 
And to their proper station thrust, 
Might dazzle whom they now disgust. 


And ah! 


Is like to Genius, dazzling bright, 


methinks, poor worm, thy light 


Whose glare but lures the heartless eye 
Of every clownish passer-by, 

And pelted by « ach brainless knave, 
Its very glory digs its grave; 

While Ignorance soundly slumbers on, 


Secure, because unseen, unknown. 


And then, to moralise again, 

Another truth thou teachest plain— 
That though the brightest, ’tis confessed, 
Are but, like thee, poor worms at best, 
Yet each has some small talent given 
To adorn the earth and honor Heaven: 
And wise is he who well doth know 
Both what he can and cannot do; 


The one, ambitious, never tries, 

The other may not dare despise, 

And knows, (oh, knowledge half divine! 
Both when to hide and when to shine; 
Nor once presumes, a child of night, 
To obtrude upon the glaring light, 

Nor yet at eve withholds his ray, 


Because he cannot shine by day. 


——$_— 
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Notice to Subscribers.—Subscribers who are 
in arrears to this paper are kindly requested to 
forward the amount of their dues to the publisher 
with as little delay as their convenience will al- 
low. ‘This being the regular period for pecuni- 
ary settlement, our friends will oblige us by giv- 
ing attention to this notice. 


—_— + vee > 


The Season.—This is the season of the year 
which custom has devoted to habits of festivity, 
associated with circumstances of a religious 


character, and in which, by various little acts of 
kindness, the ties of kindred and friendship are 
strengthened and multiplied. Considered as the 
external marks of religious devotion, adopted in 
commemoration of past events of a striking and 
momentous character, we regard many of these 
observances as injurious, and as the idle relics of 
Popish ignorance and superstition. ‘That par- 
ticular period of time, especially, called Christ- 
mas, viewed as a Religious festival, has, we fully 
believe, tended more to open licentiousness of 
manners, than to the increase and encouragement 
of sound morality and religion. ‘The mummery 
which takes place in some of the churches, so 
called, at this season, under the ministration of a 
class of hireling teachers, and the childish and 
superficial ideas which are propagated through 
this corrupt and interested medium, concerning 
the nature and mode of Christian redemption, are 
, wonderfully calculated to enlarge the sphere of 
stupidity, and to increase the shades of moral 
darkness over the minds of mankind. ‘The testi- 
mony of the Society of Friends against the obser- 
vance of days ‘and times, had its origin in sound 
views of Truth, and has reference to the best in- 
terests of the community. We are therefore very 
desirous that none of our members, while they 
indulge in innocent acts of conviviality, may give 
their countenance, in any way, to these anniver- 
sary institutions as having any real connexion 
with true piety and religion, 

We do not wish to assume a morose or cyni- 
cal air on this occasion; we do not profess to look 
with indifference on the innocent pleasures of life; 
many, we are well aware, are the sorrows and 
calamities with which the present condition of 
man is beset; and to a feeling and benevolent 
mind, it cannot but afford solid satisfaction, to 
‘behold the objects of so much suffering and dis- 
tress, studious to render each other cheerful and 
\happy. While we are sensible that there is much 
lin the natural circumstances of man calculated to 
|make the countenance at times sad, and to justify 
ithe observation of the wise man, that ‘* sorrow is 
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better than laughter,’” yet we believe that much 
is in the power of every individual to alleviate 
ihe general burden—to contribute to his own en- 
joyment, and that of others; and that by submis- 
sion to the Divine will and a cheerful acquies- 
cence in our respective allotments, we may be 
reserved not only from discontent and impa- 


‘ience, but from wearing an habitual face of 
gloom. Instead of repining under the unavoid- 
able trials that attend the human condition, we 
should be rather disposed to dwell on the bright 
side of the scene. We should frequently call to 
mind the numberless blessings of which we 
are (alas! how often) the unworthy rec:pients,— 
There is much of reason, as well as philosophy, 
in the words of the poet: 
“ Whatever his free bounty gives 
Let us not cast away, 
For God is paid when man receives— 
T” enjoy is to obey.” 
3ut we would not be misunderstood. Our 

present remarks, it will be seen, are-intended to 
apply to those pleasures which are innocent, and 
of which we believe, amidst all its trials and 
sorrows, life ever retains a due share; we refer 
to those blameless modes of enjoyment that leave 
no sting behind to mar our future happiness, and 
of the true character of which our own inward 
sensations, not the example or representations of 

} afford us the best and most accurate test. 
Weak man is seldom capable of maintaining a sal- 
utary control over himself, nor can he succeed in 
this matter without great watchfulness; he is almost 
ever prone to give the reins to his feelings and 
passions; and if, for a while, he continue to walk 
in the path of innocence, and to confine himself 
to unforbidden pleasures, his natural impetuosity 
will now and then urge him on with a tov rapid 
career, until at length he oversteps the boundaries 
within which his true safety and happiness lie. 

We regret that we should be compelled to ex- 
press our fears that on those general and public 
occasions of rejoicing to which we have alluded, 
there is too much of frivolity, and too little of 
manly and rational recreation. ‘loo many indulge 
in habits of dissipation, of levity, and thoughtless 
mirth. They do not sufficiently reflect on the 
situation of those who, at this inclement season 
of the year, are deprived of even the common 
necessaries of life, and exposed to hardships, the 
are contemplation of which is enough to restrain 
the feelings of the most giddy, and to melt the 
heart of the most insensible. Desiring that they 
who are favored with abundant means of physical 
‘omfort and happiness may observe prudence and 
moderation, we would briefly remind them of the 
condition of those from .whom a wise Providence, 
for reasons which we are unable to fathom, has 
seen meet to withhold the like blessings. Buried 
in the multitude of our own enjoyments, let us 
not forget the situation of those, who, 





“Sore pierced by wintry winds 
Shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty.” 


“Who drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or cat the bitter bread 
Of misery !” 





“Thought fond man 
Of these, and all life’s thousand nameless ills, 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'’d, 
And heedless, rambling impulse learn to think; 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm, 
And her wide wish Benevolence dilate.” 
tte 

Friends’ Central School.—The Joint Com- 
mittee of the three Monthly Meetings of Phila- 
delphia, having charge of the organization of this 
institution, the collection of the funds, &c. have 
made a financial report to their respective Month- 
ly Meetings, by which it appears that upwards of 
thirteen thousand dollars have been collected and 
paid out for the building, furniture, apparatus, &c. 
That the School is now in successful operation, 
under the charge of Benjamin Hallowell, Princi- 
pal of the male department, and Mary H. Mid- 
dleton of the female department, aided by three 
efficient Friends of each sex; and that every fa- 
cility is afforded for giving the children of Friends 
a liberal education at a moderate expense under 
the care of the Society. 

Connected with the plan of education, is a 
course of lectures on the Physical Sciences, illus- 
trated by a complete and extensive apparatus, and 
made both agreeable and instructive to the pupils 

The efforts of the members of the Society in 
this city in bringing about this desirable result, 
although they have been arduous, and sometimes 
discouraging, have thus been crowned with a 
happy result; and we trust that a future genera- 
tion will manifest the advantages thus furnished, 
in the improved moral and mental tone flowing 
from a guarded education, under the guardignship 
of the Society of Friends. 

The School now contains 96 boys and 102 
girls, and is under the care of a Joint Committee 
of the Monthly Meetings of Cherry street, Green 
street, and Spruce street. 

Within the bounds of these Monthly Meetings, 
schools for small children also exist, which are 
in a flourishing condition, and will prove excel- 
lent preparatory schools for those pupils who 
may hereafter be admitted into the central insti- 
tution. 


oe 

Annexation of Texas.—The bill authorizing 
the admission of Texas into the American Union, 
has been rapidly hurried through both houses of 
Congress, and has been ratified by the signature 
of the President. ‘The constitution of the new 
State, with a territory as large as several of the 
Atlantic States together, provides for the perpetu- 
ity of Slavery within its borders, by the follow- 
ing clause, ‘* The legislature shall have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves with- 
out the consent of their owners, nor without pay- 
ing their owners, previous to such emancipation, 
a full equivalent in money for the slaves so eman- 
cipated,”’ &c. 

This result, though not unexpected, is deeply 
\to be deplored, as extending the boundaries of 
Slavery over a vast region; and so far as human 
foresight can calculate, greatly prolonging the pe- 
‘riod when the foul iniquity shall cease in our 


‘land. How far the Society of Friends have done. 


\their duty in averting this calamity, or in raising 


their solemn protest against it, must be left to the 
individual consciences of its members, and to the 
future historian to record. 

We allude to the subject at present, to express 
our deep regret and sorrow that the only member 
of the Society who occupies a seat in the Nation- 
al Legislature, should have voted with the ma- 
jority, both in favor of admitting ‘Texas, and of 
cutting off all discussion and deliberation upon so 
serious a measure. That a Friend who was once a 
prominent and useful member of the Society, and 
must be well acquainted with its testimonies, should 
so far forget what is due to himself and to those 
with whom he stands connected in religious fellow- 
ship, as to commit an act in the face of the whole 
nation, which places him in the attitude of open 
hostility to one of our most important and long 
cherished testimonies, is truly sorrowful. It fur- 
nishes another evidence of the danger of Friends 
engaging in political strife, and accepting offices 
whereby they become the slaves of a party, in- 
stead of the defenders and supporters of the prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness. 

No wonder that as the vote of this “‘ Friend”’ 
was recorded in favor of this iniquitous measure, 


..a Southern member, himself one of its warmest 


advocates, should have cried out with surprise 
and scorn, *‘. 2 Texas Quaker!” 
ntcencniingaliaaiiis 
The following report has been handed to us for publica- 
tion. 


At a Stated Meeting of the Association for the Relief and 
Employment of Poor Women, held at No. 68 Marshall St., 
{th mo. 5th, 1845, the Annual Report of the Acting Com- 
mittee was read, adopted, and directed to be printed. 

LUCRETIA MOTT, Pres’t. 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, Sec’y. 
REPORT OF THE ACTING COMMITTEE. 

The suffering and destitute condition of many of the poor 
women of our city, und the very low prices obtained by them 
for work, having claimed the attention of a number of indi- 
viduals, they agreed to unite their efforts for th 
such, by giving them employment. 

For this purpose an association was instituted in the 10th 
month, 1844, under the title of “The Association for the 
Relief and Employment of Poor Women.” A Preamble and 


Constitution were adopted, and an acting committee ap. 


pointed to transact the out-door business. 


This committee on presenting their first Annual Report, 


feel that, although they have not “ great things” to record, 
they have endeavored to perform the duties of their appoint 


ment with a steady eve tot od of the association. 


The best method of carrying out this design was believed 
to be, to obtain rooms, at whicl to empl yy such women as 
should produce recommendations for honesty and sobriety 

Two rooms were accordingly procured at No. 7 Spring 
Garden street, which were opened on the 7th of 11th mo., 
1844, and the operations of the Society were continued until 
the 28th of 3rd month, 1845; when, from the gratitude and 


kindness manifested by the wv n at parting, the commit- 
’ g 


tee were induced to believe that the efforts for their relief 


had not been in vain. 

Twenty-two women were enrolled on the list. The av 
erage attendance during th ison was fifteen each d Ly 
at twenty-five cents per day, amounting to $176,19. 

256 Garments made. 
234 lbs. Carpet rags sewed. 
14 Bed-quilts quilted. 
11 Comfortables do. 
17 Skirts do. 
1 Shawl do. 
In concluding this brief sketch of their labors, the com- 


mittee feel, that in the death of their Secretary, they have 


> relief of 


+ <a 
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lost a valued coadjutor and friend; one whose heart seemed 
ever open to suffering humanity, and who, while ability was 
afforded, labored faithfully in this cause; and the desire ha 
arisen, that we too may inanifest our love to our Heavenly 
Father by kindness and benevolence to his children. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

LYDIA GILLINGHAM, See’y. j ro tem 
Philada. 3d mo, 27th, 1340. 
This Association 10 


Garden street, below 7th; rooms open on thi fourth, fitt 


. _ 
mects this season at No. 


and sixth days of cach week, where work and donation 
will be gratefully received. 
Residence of the Presid 

Do. ry, No. 180 Rac 

Philada. 12th mo. 26th, 15405. 


t, No. 136 North 9th street. 


do. Secret , below Sth. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Annexation.—The Joint Resolution approving the new 
constitution of Texas, and admitting her into the Union, as 
well as the bill for extend 
over Texas, were signed « 


r the laws of the United States 
29th ult. by the President 
of the Senate, and then signed by the President of the 
United States. The yw be transmitted immediat ly Lo 
Texas by the Pres ident, through Capt ain T dd of the late 
"Texas navy, now in Washington. A bill passed both houses 
on the 29th ult., unanimou ly, to ¢ stablish a colle 
trict in Texas, and for oth 

revenue system for Texas. 


Substitute for the Potato —A vegetal in 
New Grer Arrachia, is said to be a valuable sub- 
stitute for the Potato. FE plant furnishes three or four 
pounds of root, of the nature of the e: 
food, 


the 


ction dl 


r purposes, thus organiz 


indigenous 


id i, the 


irrot and potato unite 


and is said to be a whole 


Potatoes. —In Ireland, w 
from wet seasons or “ dis« 
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German Emigration.—The 
a late “An 
that between this and spring, 
will reach this city from Bremen 
of them on thi T 
other north-we« 


The 
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From Weems’ Life of William Penn. 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN CHARLES II, AND 
WILLIAM PENN—16s1. 


When William Penn was about to from 
England for Pennsylvania, he went to take leave 
of the King, and the following conversation oc- 
eurred:— 

‘* Well, friend William,” said Cl] 


have sold you a noble 


' 
Sall 


2 
province in North Ameri- 
but still I suppose that you have no though 
of going thither yourself.”’ 

* Yes, | have,”’ replied William, *‘ and am just 
come to " 


1 
aries, 


ca: ts 


bid thee farewell. 
‘* What, venture yourself among the savages of 
North America! Why, man, what sec y have 
you, that you will not be in their war kettle in 
two hours after setting foot on their shores?”’ 

“The best in the 
Penn. 

**1 doubt that,’’ said Charles; ‘* I have no idea 
but in a 
tiers, with their muskets and 
And mind, | tell you beforehand, that 
with all my good will for you and your family, to 
whom I am under ob! 
single soldier with y: 

**] want none of 1! > answered Wiil- 
liam; **I depend on something better than thy 


rity 


security world,”’ replied 


of any security against those cannibals, 


regiment of good so! 
hayonets. 


gation, | will not send a 


V soldiers, 


soldiers. 
The King wished to know what thal 
‘Why, I depend 

e i 
moral sense—and on 


salvation, and 


was, 
their 
God which 


on themselves, 
that grace 


ath anne 
hath apy 


-on 
of 
bringeth 


red unto 
men. 

**T fear, friend William, that 
never appeared to the Indians of Nort! 

‘* Why not to them as well as to al 

“If it had appear 
‘they would hardly have treated my 
they have done.”’ 

** That no proof 
Charles. Thy subjects 
When thy sul jects first 

found these people 
kindest creatures in the world. 
1o 
st them on th 


* 


d to them, 


salt 


is 


to the 
were 


contrary, 
the J 
went to North 
the 
Nv 


come ash 


aggressors.— 


America, 
! 


they poor st and 


would watch for th 
them, and 
ind venison 
had. 


as wec ill thie m, 


m 
io meet 
and « 
In return for th 1 
t! yects, te rmed Christia 
and rich hunting or 

Now is it 
lered at, that these much injured peop 
peration by such injustice 


the 5 should hav 


seized on their country 
for farms for themselves! to 

le shor | 
have been driven to des 


ind that burning with revenge, 


committed some excesse 3?”? 
** Well, then, I hope, friend William, 
not complain when they 
same manner.”’ 
**L am not afraid of it,”’ said Penn. 
‘* Aye! how will you avoid it? You mean to get 
their hunting grounds, too, | supp 
‘** Yes—but not by driving these poor people 
away from them.”’ 
** No, indeed! 


ds?” 


you will 
me to treat you in the 
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will you get their 


their lands of them.’’ 


‘1 mean to buy 
** Buy their lands of them! 


ive 


Why man, you 
already bought them of me.” 

‘* Yes, | know I have, and at a dear 
but I did it only to get thy good will, 
thought thou hadst any right to t 

“ Zounds, man!—no right to their | 

** No, friend Charles, no right a 
right hast thou to their lands?”’ 

‘* Why, the right of discovery; the right which 
the Pope and 


hy 


rate, too; 
not that | 


} ‘ 


ieir lands, 


\ 


all Christian kings have agreed to 


give one another. 
“The right of discovery! a kind of 
right indeed. Now suppose, friend Charles, some 


vanoe loads of these Indians, crossing the sea, and 


strange 


discovering thy Island of Great Britain, were to 
claim it as their own, and set it up for sale over 


thy head, what wouldst thou think of it?” 
* Why—why—why,” 


replied Charles, “| 
must confess, I should 


think ita piece of great 
them.” 

** Well, then, how canst CHRISTIAN 
and a CuristiaAn Prince too, do that which thoy 
so utterly condemnest in those pec 


impudence in 


t 
‘ ’ © 
wou, a 


iple whom thon 
Yes, friend Ch and sup- 
pose again, that these Indians, on thy refusal to 
give up thy Island of Great Britain, were to make 
war on thee, and having weapons more destrue- 


callest savages? irles, 


tive than thine, were to destroy many of thy sub- 
jects, and to drive the rest away, we uldst thou 
not think it horribly eruel?”’ 

The King assenting to this with strong marks 
of conviction, William proceeded—** Well, then, 
friend Charles, how ean I, who call myself a 
Christian, do what I should abhor even in hea- 
thens? No, L will not doit. But 1 will buy the 
right of the proper owners, even of the Indians 
themselves. so doing, [ shall imitate God 
himself in his justi id mercy, and thereby in- 
sure his blessing on my colony, if | should ‘ever 
live to plant one in North America.” 


ce al 


‘oon > 


LETTER OF TI “ERSON., 


21, 1825 


from the dead, 


oF 


"IL So latiag ] ° ? 
I'his letter will to you, be 
The writer will be ia the re Vou can 
weigh its counsels. allectionate excel- 
lent father has requested that | would 
i 
you 


something on the 


run; and I, too, as a 
A DORI 
your parents. Love 
and your country more than yoursell 

Be true. Murmur not at the ways of Providence 


Lall «) 
tak tHe 


that course. 


yol 


' 


h you hav 


“1 (T,) 
ue i «i arite ne 


life into whie entered | 


| 
viiss. 


to the d 


dif 


Lnings OF 


re for the 
this world, ev y action of your life will 
under my reg Farewell. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 
7 rson Sinit) 


~2ef,r 


is something 
s when rightly put 

an im] ion that ca 

We have read, again and again, 
niiar to us 


! ! 
nenNG 


leave 


as ce of a friend, 
| ae — . 


1G yet every 


S$ fresn and dDeautilul 


uS ever 


-+-<2o+ 


Povei 


‘y.—It is no honor to be rich, and no 


lisgrace to be poor; therefore it is exceedingly 


foolish to strive after the appearance of wealth, if 
poor, and to be ashamed of the 
which circumstances have brought upon us. This 


we are overtly 


folly is a source of continual misery, and is sel- 
dom productive of any good. 


awooer 


The principle of all virtue and excellency lies 
in a power of denying ourselves the satisfaction 
of our own desires, where reason 
thorize them. 


de 


does not al- 


. Lo 
always at leisure to do good—never maké 


jbusiness an excuse to decline the offices of hu 
|manity, 
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From the Monthly Repository. 
ruE PERSON AND BLINDNESS OF JOHN 


MILTON, Argonautics— 





INTELLIGE 


between dinner and evening, so as frequently to rects himself immediately: ‘So far, however, is 


NCER. 





remind me of Phineus the Salmydessian in the he from huge, that a more meagre, bloodless, di- 
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minutive animal ean no where be seen!’ Although 


4 bined ora 28 5] red ‘In dart swam his brain, and where he stood it be idle for a man to speak of his own form, yet 
A nie s ere the Mant s 1 was heard The steadfast earth seem’d roliing asa flood; since even in this P irticular instance I have cause 
‘To carry ture | t inknown betore, Nerycicss his tongue, and every power oppress cd, of thankfulness to God, and the power of coniu- 
ro aive [ilton birth, a ! y more. Ee Mm ana juished I to torpid rest. ting the falsehoo is of my ativersary, l will not be 

‘d ( ( ct d times, ' . ilent he enhiect lest any person should dee 
ind iin al : I ought not to omit mentioning that before | Silent a the subject lest any person should — 
En . Cd alain wholly lost my sight, as soon as I lay down in ™é as the credulous populace o pain are induced 

: “ ' - ' y ir ‘ , , , im : 1 ay 

: 7 | ‘ } I heir priests bel hose wh g 
He sunk im Greeee, in Italy : ha bed and turned upon eithet side, brilliant flashes OY “elr priests to believe - ose whom they call 
And tedious years of nore pores of light issued from my closed eves, and often Heretics, to be a kind of rhinoceros or a monster 

Emerg’d i r | ae er a a eee lh Sait edt Re anv nm. indeed. w 
i upon the gradual failure of my powers of vision “'') 4 Gog s head! By any m a re Ft who 
colors proporti mnnably dim and faint seemed to “2S ever seen me, I have never, to the best of my 

; ° } » « | ° | 

Islington, 1826. rush out with a degree of vehemence and a kind knowl dge, been considered as deformed—whether 

| ' i < J ; : 1 vile yme . for . PSs ( hiee t se en oO 
Of the importance attached to the per of of inward noise. ‘These have now faded into oe dsom a oe rb t : my concern, 
; : : . r stature ‘onfess rt be lofty. bu aD- 
Mitton, the following par h taken from an Uniform blackness, such ensues on the extinc- “4Y Stature con . uCr ~ : a ’ — it ap 
: , 2 I abe nroaches , . ddie heich . 
evening paper testifies: *‘An original portrait of tion of a candle, or blackness varied and inter- Proaches more to the mix height than to the 


Milton has been recently discovered by R rt mingled with a dimmish gray. ‘The constant 

Lemon, of the ‘e. The portrait darkness, however, in which | live, day and night, 
i “ " . 

is enclosed in | represents Mil- inclines more to a whitish than a blackish tinge, 


ton apparehuy 


PI thirty vears of age; and the eye in turning itself around admits as 





his hair parted ¢ | hanging down through a narrow chink a very small portion of 
over the shoul vy. but not ¢ iwh light. But this, though 
y warra - the forehead similar glimpse of hope to the physician, does not P! 
rather high and peculiarly { d, and the nose prevent me from making up my mind to my case = 
straight and proportioned; but the mouth and as one beyond the reach of cure, and I often re- ‘ 
iin are ! . not { tv of f vy or tl flect that, as m ny d ys of darkne $s, according o | 
heanty of taste. but what every person. even the the wise man are allotted to us all, mine, which 
vost unet -immediatels nounces beau- by the singular favor of the D ity are divided be- W 
tiful. ‘he costume is strictly that of the period— tween leisure and study, and are recreated by th 
plain falling collar or | with a cloak o1 i- nversation and intercourse of my iriends, ire far '™ 
tle thrown vind the sho . This portrait More agree ible than those deadly shades of which 
remarkably answers to the description or cogno- Solomon is speaking! But if as itis written, * Man | 
mn s mm Milton, that of the lady of his stall not live by bread alone, but by every word ‘ 
) , i is a soft of expr ion int that proceed th out ofthe mouth of God,’ why ; 
yuntenat 1 an intensity of ought, , should not each of us likewise acquiesce in 
sildness of ¢ ter. utterly at variance with the reflection, that he derives the benefits of sight not 





. . : sa ' ' ' . j in wh , ne says, thin 
turdy politic id unbendi theologian of his from his eyes alone, but from the guidance and . 7 ayn 5 
as ; F < ) ) ss, still retains, at the age of more 
eventful | di ' liay might providence of t Supreme Being Whilst he '® ™ ee a , 
| | } | | } . , th rly, a‘ ) ne v , verse oO! paie, anc 
well cause 1 t riuiar ¢ I ion to > viven to looks out and provides for me as he does, and vf : , rm =o ; : . 
to 3 ' ' \ 1, such as induces almost every one who sees me to 
him. B en thirty and forty years go, ] leads me about as it were with his hand through SUC" %® * “ 
} 1 if ‘ | } > _ . ronsicer e as ten Jy I \ inger than am, 
well re t observing a set of well-executed the paths of life, | willingly surrender my own COMSIGEr Me as | . 
. , be ae a : ee ither is my skin \ : not is my body 
it } Mi ton » t { i } ta y ‘ An WOtmaty to mis POoOU | ™ | l I } ; } : 
i . . t ‘ ' ? > > 
, } i . shron misrepresent any of thes 
is |i lecorating and en r the coun sure; and as strong and as steadfast as if I were a ee de 
: . ; . ; ' ‘ 9 ci nstances my | n t nstantly de- 
room of my Alma Master, King’s College, in the Lynceas, I bid you, my Philaras, farewell! . ag ; 4 ' 
: tect y thousands of my own countrymen, anc 
! 1 ' ¥ ' 4 
Univers f A L gaz with Now hear Milton's affecting strains in Paradise sacl 
’ ' »y many toreigners V » are acquainted with my 
; Vi ei { sU : ' | i ‘ A 
{ sou, i ww W s I cule and conte mpt [ 
t, so pro vy revere i son, now : : ; “ ; ; 
. . , . ' . W r wuld yu y be ext le it in it then { lalr- 
ipwards ecntury n I van e ' : rT: f 
| i I ly co led that he who in an aflatr of no mo- 
wilo iil ist. rf ‘ ' ' ' . 
ent could unnecess ruilty of a gross and 
} \ ‘ } 1 ‘? t . . 
John M i alo t gioTry ( { i wanton violation of t , could not be deserving 
of 1 B nation Par 3 ecting hi s 7 . , : . 7m 
és tg j in ( dat f credit in any t v i asserted. Thus 
tory mus re CpPtaun : y pea ' Su ! ( il wavs of men much I have bee ( | | to spe ik of my own 
his eV st e ¢ if ' s ' ' : ' ¢ . 
from his ow en, | 'y mu y t ving t a r, ’ person: of 3 s, though | have been informed 
e curios biis blindnes W cnown, and Nat that it is the most « ble and most strongly 
1 () tor { ' } : ba j : pr! 
it is thus ly des | hy self i ’ , | oe oe . ; 
is Unt -. y 6 ; y ie In hed eihidiets a8 : ealteidiak out expressive of the dish sty and malice which 
ett to * Leonard P . 
irom lo ‘ if I iy . i the rather thou, tal ligt, ite it, | aispo 1 to speak ag 
sador from e Duke of I na to the Court o { ll S rs would be to | I wish that it were in 
, ’ ‘ V estmings Nor rx ¢ } | { . ‘ ' : 

I | Westm er, Se} » 1654 -. | . on my power, \ { same facility which I have 
9ssions are these: Pa ind « erse, that iy c and tell 7 I 
expressi : . . Of thines invisible to ‘at elled | other to refute the charge 

eé | ' . > ’ 1 : 
It is now about ten years I think sinee I first t my unfeeling ings against me ol 
ner j , to crow weal o Bi | . 1: ' } } Seaa | laa! my nower 
perecive 1S if stow Weak 1 cim 1a After this interesting account which Milton im- Diina s; but al in my power, and I 
ime time * enleen and « . . | ‘ 1 ' ' enn ciiitaieiead tn dle ~ oe , 
me Sam ne my spleen ang other viscera heavy parts of his own blindness in prose and in poetry, Must consequently s to it. [tis not, how- 
’ ley \ . « lesen ¢ . } ' . ' “1 ¥ ! ‘ } hea anle : 2 » 
nd fl it. When I sat down to read as usual [ shall al nish a delineation of his person from ever, miserable to ily 1s miserable 
my the ' . ) vs | ’ . 2 Re ‘. } h — Aer I ss Wi rti- 
: m Ing my eyes g me co ible pal his own pen, by way of reply to a scurrilous op- who ¢ lot acqu = With fort 
« t ‘ j ) , th, nilerat 1 . } } . } © weal | g nine ata eal- ) , 
rotice tl fortified by mo ponent who had reproached him with deformity. tude. A W I repine at a calamity 
xercise of body. If IT looked at a candle it ap- ‘The poet thus breaks forth indignantly on the oc- which every man's | ight to be so prepared 
ired s rrounded with an irt-! In a little time casion: and discipl ned as to | i@ on the contingency 
| ri t voring the loft } f ¢h loft ps. with natienc . Be 
agarkness covering tne i side o| the leit eve, 66 1 1 f s happening, to ergo W ile e a ca- 
whiel bee a oe Let us now come to the charge which he ® "8 Sappé . nditi f } 
lich was partlaliy clouded for some years before! .; ; Sit ee eal ic, lamity to which man { ( n of his na- 
is A I ‘ f : brings against me. Is there anv thing in my life lamity t r : 7 
he other, intercepted the view of all things in that ' c . ure lable, and W KnOW tO have been the 
m i gs in ch his censure can fasten? Fe 'S liable, an ; 


: ' Ol etal x my morals on whi 
ulrection. soiects also in front seemed to 7In- : : 
ee vertainly, nothing! 


~ 


. lel , What then is his conduct? 
uie 1 SiIZe Wheneve! CiOSE my rie!) t—— {LIS gt . . e . 

“pes aoe re = oF ‘ f 'S that of which no one but a savage and a barbarian 
hree years gradually failing. A fe ; , 
eee, oe De 4 te could be guilty; he reproaches me with my form 
months previous to my total blindness, while I bps ' sie 


eye, too, lor t 


was perfectly stationary, every thing seemed to 
. - »* ? z iA = " } s = 1 1) in 
swim backwards and forward; and now thick va- en id, hideous, huge and blind! 


i 


ww. If it were, how 
his respect only | 


rotectior 


sh With the 


ot of some of the 


species? Among 


) ec 
i 
1 


| 
lec 


snouid be calle i 


ns 
1» When m 


i 


e would permit, I 


uily exercise of the s 


} 


uny in body or so de 


re, to be secure int 
hand, how superior 
muscular strengt 


which l then posses 


present day; my 


1d iney are a und 
"1d and iree irom 8 
harpest visi 
much against my 


ceiver! My face, th 


A 


{ 


1 } 
mignt reckon son ‘ 


rl ote antiquity, who 
ind my blindness! In bis page I am remote @ " 5 
are said to have com 
and far more valua 
pors appear to settle on my forehead and temples|I never indeed thought that with respect to per-| virtues were so ven‘ 


ever, even low, I should in 


onfounded with many who 


have eminently distinguished themselves in peace 


id in war,—and I know not why that human 
idy si 1} 


litle which is sufficiently 


1 +} 


y age and the 


. lorce all 4] urnoses of hu n usefulness anc 
1 It may perhaps offer a ‘TS! lor all the purposes of human u - i ess anc 
I 


rabit of my 
accustomed myself to the 
| was not either so 
ficient in courage as not to 


word, an 


think myself with that weapon, which I generally 


he assault of any man, hand 


soevel might be to me 


This t | the power 
1 cont unimpaired to 
eyes only are not the same, 
lamial } err rranee aa 
mi pearance, as 
, 
ot, a t are endued 
ym. Inthis1 ‘e alone, 
own 1 ithe im I a de- 


{1 visest of the bards of 
se want of sight the gods 


pensated with extraordinary 
endowments, and whose 
{ 


rated that men would rather 


y . 7 >} | , ? . ’ . . ~ } ? , r, - > > : . r ‘ ] : o . , " - 
which weigh down iy lids with an oppressive son there would be instituted any competition be- arraign the gods themselves of injustice than draw 


sense of drowsiness, especially in the intervalsi\tween me and a Cyclops. But my accuser cor- from the blindness of these admirable mortals an 
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argument of their guilt. What is handed down which would have consummated his choicest 
to us respecting the Augur Tiresias is very com-|hopes and expectations. ‘The seed he had sown, 
monly known. Of Phineus, Apollonius in his and which by the restoration of a profligate and 
Argonautics thus sings— unprincipled monarch had seemingly perished, 
then sprang up into a golden harvest. The ty- 
rant family was forever fled, and in its room came 
William of immortal memory. ‘The British Con- 
stitution was defined and adjusted by the sacred 
boundaries of law, hallowed by the Protestant re- 
ligion! ‘These blessings have descended to latest 
posterity. 

The manner after which Milton recreated him- 
self, when disengaged from literary labors is wor- 
thy of attention. A subject fit for the pencil, it 
must not be suppressed. Fuseli drew it to the 
life with his usual felicity. 

It seems that *‘ Dr. Wright, an ancient clergy- 
man of Dorsetshire, found Milton at a small house, 
one room on a floor, and up one pair of stairs, in 
a chamber hung with rusty green, sitting in an 
elbow chair and dressed neatly in black—pale, 
but not cadaverous, his hands and fingers gouty 
and with chalk stones. He used to sit in a grey 
coarse cloth coat at the door of his house near 
Bunhill Fields, in warm sunny weather, to enjoy 
ithe fresh air, and so, as well as in his room, re- 
‘ceived the visits of people of distinguished parts 
as well as quality!” 

I close this paper with the character of John 
| Milton, drawn by his masterly biographer, the late 
Dr. Charles Symmons, a respectable clergyman 
\of the Church of England:—** He was a man in 
whom were illustriously combined all the qualities 
that could adorn and elevate the nature to which 
ihe belonged, a man who at once possessed beauty 


wi . ° ° ’ jof countenance, symmetry of form, elegance of 
. . , . . a . . 
Referring to Milton’s own account of his blind-|manners, benevolence of temper, magnanimity 


ness, it is delightful to perceive with how much|and loftiness of soul, the brightest illumination of 
feeling he describes his calamity, whilst he por-| intellect, knowledge the most various and extend- 
trays the attributes of his person with admirable jed, virtue that never loitered in her career, nor 
correctness and modesty. Most edifying, indeed, deviated from her course, a man who, if he had 
is his submission to the will of heaven, and the|been delegated as the representative of his species 
brutality of his adversary is chastised with a be- \to one of the superior worlds, would have sug- 
coming indignation. ‘Towards the conclusion of gested a grand idea of the human race as of beings 
the preceding detail, he, under his deprivation of affluent with moral and intellectual treasure, who 
the precious blessing of sight, indicates his con-| were raised and distinguished in the universe as 
sciousness of possessing those superior gifts with|the favorites and heirs of heaven.” 

which he was endowed, and which the gods by | 
way of compensation have bestowed on mankind. 
It is supposed that Milton lost his sight about the 
year 1652, in penning his Defence of Liberty. 
This is his own account, most poetically express-| What js courtesy? It is genuine politeness. 

? 


ed: And what is politeness? It is not a fashionable 
“Cyriac! this three-years’ day these eyes, though clear, | bow, a genteel wave of the hand, a beautiful smile, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, or an eloquent ** How d’ye do, sir.”’ All this may 
Bereft of light their seeing have forgot; ‘exist without real politeness. Yes, kind reader, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear, 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, you may be assured that not every well-dressed 
Or man or woman! Yet [ argue not gentleman, with superb personal apparatus, eupho- 
Against heav'n's high hand or will, nor bate a jot nious speech, and elegant form, who bows, and 
Of heart or sig oe still a ere ask \gestures, and smiles so deliciously, is a truly po- 
r9 ni sup 3 Y os u askK— : : ° ° ie 
ee. caer ah ane lost them overplied lite man. Real politeness is free from deception. 
In Liberty’s defence—my noble task, But multitudes, who have a high reputation for 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side! politeness, are no better than nodding, simpering 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, hypocrites; they feel nothing of what they so pro- 
Content though blind, had I no better guide! fusely exhibit. Gessins politeness ie ahieah aah 
There is somewhat of tenderness and heroism honest heart, manifested in the external deport- 
in this effusion of Milton’s muse that overwhelms ment. If a person possesses suck a heart, and 
me with admiration. Nor can we cease to won- exhibits his feelings naturally, he is truly polite. 
der that even amidst total blindness, the first and| Hence, all that is essential to politeness is, to feel 
noblest poem of Paradise Lost could have ema- kindly and act accordingly. ‘The single rule of 
nated from such a mind. ‘There is a sort of in- politeness is, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by.” 
spiration under which his soul labors which ele- ‘And he that fails in this, utterly misses the mark. 
vates him far above the rest of mankind. His) Politeness, courtesy, and agreeable manners are 
powers were vast, his attainments surpassingly all the same thing. Courtesy implies that we be 
multifarious, and his energies not to be subdued. kind and gentle to all, and crusty and haughty to 
He was “fallen,” indeed, *‘ on evil days and evil none. And are not agreeable manners worth 
tongues!’ But, actuated by the best and most having? And if a person do not possess them, is 
honorable motives, he was intent to the last on it not well to take a little pains to acquire them? 


* Careless in love, in conscious virtue bold, 
His daring lips heav’n’s sacred mind unfold, 
The gods hence gave him years without decay, 
But robb’d his eye-balls of the piercing day!’ ” 


So far Milton—now attend to his biographer. 

‘‘ The concurring voices of all,’’ says Dr. Sym- 
mons, *‘ who were personally acquainted with him, 
will not allow us to doubt that the harmony of Mil- 
ton’s features and form seemed to make his body 
a suitable residence for his superior soul. I bor- 
row the expression and the thought from Aubrey, 
who says, ‘ His harmonical and ingenuous soul 
dwelt in a beautiful and well-proportioned body! 
At Cambridge the fineness of his complexion oc- 
casioned him to be called ‘the Lady of Christ’s 
College,’ and the ruddiness which lingered on his 
cheek till the middle of life, gave to him at that 
period an appearance of remarkable juvenility.— 
His eyes were dark grey, and their lustre, which 
was peculiarly vivid, did not fade even when their 
vision was extinguished! His hair, which was 
light brown, he wore parted at the top, and clus- 
tering as he describes that of Adam, upon his 
shoulders! His person was of the middle height, | 
not fat or corpulent, but muscular and compact.— | 
His deportment (I use the words of Wood, from 
whom nothing but a respect for truth could have 
extorted any favorable account of his great con- 
temporary) was affable, and his gait manly and 
erect, bespeaking courage and undauntedness.”’ 
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*BE COURTEOUS,’ 


promoting the political and religious interests of Certainly it is. For the Bible itself commands us, 


his country. It is deeply to be regretted that he to * be courteous.’’ Hence, real politeness is a 
"A 7 


did not survive the Revolution of 1688—an event Christian duty. 


In this light, let every reader! 


NTELLIGENCER. 


view the subject. The same God that commands 
us to *‘repent,”’ also requires us to “be courteous,”’ 
The truth is, this subject is vastly more important 
than thousands imagine. Have we any right to 
wound the feelings of a fellow-being? None at 
all! But have we not often done so, for want of 
a little courtesy? Yes, often! But the exercise 
of that courtesy would have been profitable to our- 
selves, and pleasing to our friend. And as to the 
expense—why, good manners cost no more than 
bad ones. ‘ell me, reader, don’t you like to see 
a coach diiver, a railroad conductor, a postmaster, 
as well as a lawyer, a doctor, and a minister— 
pleasing in their address? Yes, 1 know you do! 
For every body loves true politeness. ‘Then be 
polite yourself, kind reader. Depend upon it, 
courtesy is worth a thousand times more than it 
costs. It costs only a little patience, love, and 
self-control. And as to its worth, let me just re. 
mind you, that the success of hundreds is mainly 
the result of agreeable manners, while multitudes 
fail for the want of such manners. But let us not 
attempt to *‘ make brick without straw.” Why 
should we try to be courteous without love, when 
there is love enough in the gospel to fill every 
heart in the wide world? With love to God and 
man filling the soul, ’tis easy to be courteous to 


all. O, for a fulness of that love !—Zion’s Her- 
ald, 
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The Eldest Daughter.—The deporiment of 
the older children of the family is of great impor- 
tance to the younger. ‘Their obedience or insub- 
ordination operates throughout the whole circle, 
Especially is the station of the eldest daughter 
one of eminence. She drank the first draught of 
the mother’s love. She usually enjoys much of 
her counsel and companionship. In her absence 
she is the natural viceroy. Let the mother take 
double pains to form her on a correct model; to 
make her amiable, diligent, domestic, pious; trust- 
ing that the image of those virtues may leave im- 
pressions on the sofi waxen hearts of the younger 
ones, to whom she may, in the providence of 
God, be called to fill the place of a maternal 
guide. : 


see 


The Scene of Gray’s Elegy—Its Ruinous 
Condition.—Old Upton church, near Slough, is 
a genuine remnant of the Norman period. ‘The 
tower is covered with a mass of ivy of extraordi- 
nary magnitude—the main stem being no less than 
three feet wide and one foot two inches thick. 
The interior presents a melancholy scene; all the 
fittings are removed, with the exception of one 
rude desk with a prayer book upon it; the stain- 
ed glass and brasses have been stolen—ihe plas- 
tering is crumbling, and the whole is in ruin.— 
Full service has not been performed in this church 
since 1837, but the burial prayers are sometimes 
read there, in the midst of the desolation, over 
the bodies of those who have desired to be buried 
in the quiet yard around it, where ‘ the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep.’ In this interesting 
old ehureh rest the remains of Sir William Her- 
schell.— Prot. Churchman. 
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The cameleon, who is said to feed upon no- 
thing but air, hath, of all animals, the nimblest 
tongue. 
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